“TI would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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“Sut the seventh vav is the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not Do anv Work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor thy 


maidserbvant, 
Nor thy Cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy gates.”—Ex. xx. 10. 


“Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy.” v. 7. 


The Brute Creation. 


“But what is needed for the present is due 
regard for the natural rights of animals, due sense 
of the fact that they are not created for man’s 
pleasure and behoof alone, but have, independent 
of him, their own meaning and place in the 
universal order; that the God who gave them 
being, who out of the manifoldness of his creative 
thought let them pass into life, has not cast them 
off, but is with them, in them, still. A portion of 
his Spirit, though unconscious and unreflecting, is 
theirs. What else but the Spirit of God could 
guide the crane and the stork across pathless seas 
to their winter retreats, and back again to their 
summer haunts? What else could reveal to the 
petrel the coming storm? What but the Spirit of 
God could so geometrize the wondrous architect- 
ure of the spider and the bee, or hang the hill- 
star’s nest in air, or sling the hammock of the 
tiger-moth, or curve the ramparts of the beaver’s 
fort, and build the myriad ‘ homes without hands’ 
in which fish, bird, and insect make their abode? 
The Spirit of God is with them as with us,— 
consciously with us, unconsciously with them. 
We are not divided, but one in his care and love. 
They have their mansions in the Father’s house, 
and we have ours; but the house is one, and the 
Master and Keeper is one for us and them.” 
—Dr. Hedge. 


Nature. 
The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air; 
The music of its starry march, 
The chorus of a prayer. 


So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 

And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 


— Whittier. 


Doings of Kindred Societies. 
DANISH SOCIETY AT COPENHAGEN. 


We have been shown a letter from the capital of 
Denmark which was of so much interest, that we 
asked and had granted the privilege of giving it 
to our readers. The letter is dated July 1, and 
addressed to Mrs. W. Appleton. It says :— 


“ A woman’s society for the protection of ani- 
mals has of late been established, as a branch of 
the Danish society, which was founded in 1875, 
This is the first woman’s society in this cause in 
the North of Europe. It numbers about 400 mem- 
bers. It aims to abolish, or, at least; to diminish, 
the maltreatment of animals in households, and 
to awaken in the young sentiments of justice and 
kindness towards animals. It will publish books 
and tracts, provide lectures, and distribute prizes 
to schools for compositions on the subject. 

“On the 4th March, 1877, the first prizes were 
given at the castle of Christiansburg, in presence 
of the King and all the Royal Family. I send you 
translations of the poems. Perhaps you will pub- 
lish them in ‘Our Dumb Animals, as a token of 
the devotedness of Scandinavian ladies to the 
cause. 

“This cause being holy to me, I very fervently 
and respectfully thank you, in the name of the 
Wwoman’s society of which I am president, for all 
your trouble, and your renowned tabors for the 
animal world. At a meeting last week, I gave the 
ladies a résumé of the tasks that the American 
and English ladies have undertaken for the benefit 
of the groaning creatures, and as your well-known 
and much honored name was spoken of with due 
consideration, I promised the assembly to bring 
our society in communication with Mrs. Appleton 
and with Mrs. White, whose names are shining 
foremost in the history of this work. 

“Every advice and the report of your society 
would be of great utility to our societies, 

“1 respectfully ask you to communicate our 
deep-felt thanks and our true admiration to Mr, 
George T. Angell, in Boston, for his exemplary 
devotion in the cause of suffering animals. His 
name, and the names of Mrs. W. Appleton and of 
Mr. Henry Bergh, strengthen our faith in a merei- 
ful Providence. 

“With great respect, truly yours, 


“ JULIA LEMBDZE, 


“ OFFICE OF DANISH SOCIETY FOR PROTECTION OF ANIMALS, 
No, 2 VESTERBRO, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK.” 


To THE PRINCESS THYRA. 
FROM THE LADIES’ SOCIETY. 

O noble Princess! in thy heart 

Is merey deeply loved, we know; 
The pleader of our cause, thou art; 

To thee our aim we gladly show. 
To spirits merciful and bland, 

Are promises both great and dear; 
Then bless’d shall be the gentle hand 

That gives the prize of kindness here. 
O happy is the land indeed, 

Where open stands the royal hall, 
In which the humblest one may plead, 

And there see justice dofte to all. 

From a second poem for the occasion, we 
seleet,— 

To each of us a summons went; 
To each whose eyes and hearts are bent 

In pity o’er a creature’s pain: 
“Loosen ye guiltless beings bands, 

And needless pangs at once restrain.” 
And he who spares where’er he can, 
’Mongst us his name shail honored live; 

Such are the comfort of the oppressed ! 
By their own heart they shall be bless’d 
With greater peace-than man can give. 
After the prizes had been distributed, another 
poem was sung, from which we take two verses,— 
*Thou race that rul’st all things below, 
O mildly be thy sceptre’s sway ; 
If crowds of beings to thee bow, 
With kindness do thou thei repay., 
*Though Fden lies in distance wide; 
Though peace on earth dwells sparingly ; 
All things may serve us with delight, 

If but our strength is charity. 

Accompanying the account of the annual mect- 
ing, is a copy of instructions for “ slaughtering in 
households.” They treat of cattle, poultry, and 
fish. The paper ends with the request that “ these 
instructions may find a place in the kitchen.” 

To those who have Dr. Slade’s little tract on the 
same points, this paper will not be necessary ; but 
its good sense and brave humanity in doing repul- 
sive acts, are highly creditable to the committee 
who prepared it. 

We cordially reciprocate all the good wishes ot 
our Danish kinsmen, and would bid them God- 
speed in their work. They are most wise in wel- 
coming to their aid, and are most fortunate in 
having, devoted women who know neither failure 
nor despair in a good cause. 
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VIENNA. 
The twenty-fifth general meeting of the Vienna 


“ Animal Protection” Society was held in Vienna | 


June 5, 1877. 

Present, several persons of high rank, many 
members of the society, and twelve directors. 

The president opened the meeting with an 
account of the expenses during the past year, 
and made a very interesting address, of which 
we have space for only an abstract from a report 
in the Vienna “ Thier Freund” for June :— 


“In opening our annual meeting, I would say it 


has something the character of a jubilee, it being 
just twenty-five years since we first assembled, 
and thirty years since our society was called into 
lite. I greet you full of heart and hope, my 
honored companions, on this day. Not without 
Satisfaction do we look back upon the years during 
which our society has existed. Although it has 
seen troubled days,—in fact, at times, has almost 
ceased to live,—yet it has survived a severe crisis, 
and stands to-day in renewed strength. 

“In giving a brief sketch of the society’s work 
during the last year, I am glad to say that the 
society has been most prosperous and happy, and 
seems wanting in nothing to make its work useful 
and efficient. 

“ Last year it numbered 890; an increase of 455 
now swells its list of members to 1,345. Death 
has been busy in our ranks. ‘To our deceased 
members we give a tender thought. 

“ Especially do we deplore the loss of our 
honored comrade, Herr J. G. Hotfet, President of 
the Lyons Society, whose diligence and faithful- 
ness in our cause was recognized by the Animal 
Protection Congress of London, in 1874. I pray 
you, triends, honor the memory of the deceased by 
rising. [‘The assembly rose.] ” 

The president goes on to speak of the value to 
the society of very useful meetings held during 
the year; of the efforts of the Minister of Trade 
in improving the.condition of animals in transit 
on railways by greater speed in getting them to 
their destination, and by allowing them more 
frequent opportunities for drinking. 

The captains of districts have been of great help 
to the society by their active interest in animal 
protection. 

The laying aside of the mule’s panniers may be 
claimed as due to the society. Measures have also 
been taken in regard to the coupling of cattle in 
driving them from market. 

The society desires to add to the public drinking- 
fountains vessels from which dogs can drink, and 
hopes for an act permitting it to place such cups on 
several of the fountains at its own expense. 

The interest and aid of the Emperor and 
Empress, as well as of many other people of 
high rank and distinction, have been of great 
value to the society. 

Hoping for help in the future as in the past, the 
society will continue to offer prizes for the encour- 
agement of kindness to animals among school- 
children. 

Many hundreds of its publications have been 
distributed among the schools. 

Five thousand copies of a call for new members 
were distributed among the parishes of Lower 
Austria and some other Provinces. 

The unfavorableness of the times prevented all the 
advantages hoped from this, but a series of conven- 
tionsis organized, the first to be held July 8,in Baden, 
from which an increased membership is expected. 

It is hoped that these conventions may spread the 
influence of the society in ever-widening circles, 


Attention is being called to the cruelty of using 
dogs as beasts of burden, nowhere so common as 
in Vienna, while it is actually forbidden in some 
of the German States, England, and Belgium, 
except under certain conditions. 

So much unasked aid has been extended to the 
socicty by the police, that it has been moved to 
send a gratuity of 200 florins to the Chief of Police 
for distribution among his subordinates. 

In the attempt to get further legislation in 
behalf of animal protection, the society is aided 
by people in high authority. 

As usual, during the winter, food has been pro- 
vided for the birds, and families and school- 
children (advised by their teachers) have followed 
the example of the society in that respect. 

The library is arranged and free to the members 
of the society. Correspondence is maintained 
with seventy-six other societies in and out of the 
country, with which papers are exchanged. Many 
thanks are due to the press for their friendly aid. 

Expenses and receipts during the year, 3,329 
florins, 

Mr. Henry Bergh, President of the New York 
Society, was unanimously elected honorary mem- 
ber of the Vienna Animal Protection Society. 
Several ladies and gentlemen were elected as a 
conimittee. 

A member drew attention to a new law, that 
dogs must be led by a string on the Prater, which 
is to receive future consideration. 

An essay was read. Prizes were distributed to 
servants who had been kind to animals under 
their care. 

Congratulations were received from Zurich, and 
the meeting adjourned, the members remaining to 
talk matters over with the president, expressing 
their pleasure at the message from Zurich. 
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Lire or a Scorcu Naturarist, Tuomas Epwarp. By 
Samuel Smiles. Harper & Brothers. Pages 390. 


Mr. Smiles has given the world another inter- 
esting and useful book in this Life of Thomas 
Edward. To say that this life is stranger than 
fiction, would be true; but the strangeness is not 
outside of the experience of common life. Ed- 
ward is a Scotchman who was born in poverty 
and has remained poor all his life; but all his life 
he has been one of the busiest, most temper- 
ate, and most self-denying of men. Earlier than 
he can remember he had a passion for all living 
objects. Birds, snakes, rats, moles, frogs, beetles, 
snails, had equal interest for him. That passion 
ruled his life. He cannot tell any more about its 
origin than other people can. He was a shoe- 
maker by trade, and excelled as a workman. He 
married early, and has a large family. The greater 
part of his observations and researches were made 
after his long days’ works were over, and when 
other men were in their beds. 

The long days of summer in countries so far 
north as Scotland enabled him to be an observer 
long after night would have hidden everything 
from his view here. 

Saturday and Sunday nights always found him 
at home, because of his religious views; and at 
the services of the Kirk he was always a scrupu- 
lous attendant. His adventures with nocturnal 
animals, and his perils, sufferings, and hair- 
breadth escapes from falls over precipices and 
exposures to the furious northern storms read 
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like the pages of romance; and they were trials 
and tests of one of the strongest and most victo- 
rious wills that any biographer has ever had to 
record. His fondness for “ beasts” made him a 
troublesome scholar, because his pockets and hat 
had “specimens” of them which would appear 
when least welcome to terrify the more timid 
scholars. Neither teachers nor parents compre- 
hended him. It seemed of little use to them to 
send him to school, and at the age of six YEARS he 
Was set to work to earn what he could! His con- 
sequent want of education and ignorance of what 
books would have taught him, were stumbling- 
blotks through life. For want of that knowledge, 
he spent much time in studying the habits and 
structures of many creatures which had been 
carefully observed and reported upon by others, 
and which time he might have given to the partly 
known or wholly unknown. , 

In an appendix there are more than fifty pages 
of selections from his reports of the fauna of 
Banffshire, and “had,” says Mr. Smiles, “ the 
insects, reptiles, star-fishes, zobphytes, mollusks, 
plants, ete., which he found in that county been 
given, it would have more than filled the present 
volume.” 

Edward was born in 1814, and in 1875 he said, 
after he had made an unsuccessful experiment 
with photography :— 

“As a last and only remaining resource, I be- 
took myself to my old and time-honored friend— 
a friend of fifty years’ standing, who has never 
yet forsaken me, nor refused help to my body 
when weary, nor rest to my limbs when tired— 
my well-worn cobbler’s stool. AND HERE I AM 
STILL on the old boards, doing what little I can, 
with the aid of my well-worn kit, to maintain 
myself and my family; with the certainty that 
instead of my getting the better of the lapstone 
and leather, they will very soon get the better of 
me. And although I am now like a beast tethered 
to his pasturage, with a portion of my faculties 
somewhat impsired, I can still appreciate and 
admire as much as ever the beauties and wonders 
of nature, as exhibited in the incomparable works 
of our adorable Creator.” 


Since that time the Queen has granted him a 
yearly sum, which will leave him time, not indeed 
for leisure, but for busy and happy days and 
nights in the exclusive study of nature. 

As an illustration of the experiences and spirit 
of the man we make two extracts more :— 


“Edward had entered a narrow glen, at the 
bottom of which runs the burn called Ness Bogie. 
He was listening to the voice of the cuckoo, and 
the clap-clap of the ring-pigeons, which rose in 
great numbers, when an abrupt turn of the road 
brought him, suddenly and unexpectedly, within a 
few yards of a beautiful heron. 

“«T immediately stood still” he says. ‘The up- 
right and motionless attitude of the bird indicated 
plainly that he had been taken by surprise; and 
for the moment he seemed, as it were, stunned 
and incapable of flight. There he remained, as if 
fastened to the spot, his bright yellow eye staring 
me full in the face, and with an expression that 
seemed to inquire what right I had to intrude into 
solitudes where the human form is so rarely seen. 
As we were thus gazing at each other, in mutual 
surprise at having met in such a place, 1 observed 
his long slender neck quietly and gradually 
doubling down upon his breast. His dark and 
lengthened plumes were at the same time slightly 
shaken. I knew by this that he was about to 


rise; another moment, and he was up. Stretch- 
ing his long legs behind him, he uttered a scream 
so dismal, wild, and loud that the very glen and 
hills re-echoed the sound, and the whole scene 
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was instantly filled with clamor. The sandpiper 
screamed its kiflie-needie; the pigeon cooed; the 
pipit, with lively emotion, came tlying round me, 
uttering all the while its peeping note; the moor- 
cock sprung with whirring wing from his heath 
lair, and gave forth his well-known and indignant 
birr birr-bick; the curlew came sailing down the 
glen with steady flight, and added to the noise 
with his shrill and peculiar notes of poo-elie poo- 
elie coorlie coorlie wha-up; and, from the loftier 
parts of the hills, the plovers ceased not their 
mournful wail, which accorded so well with the 
scene of which I alone appeared to be a silent 
spectator. But I moved not a foot until the 
alarmed inmates of the glen and the mountain 
had disappeared, and solemn stillness had again 
resumed its sway.’ ee 

“On the following day, while crossing the 
Clashmauch, on his way to Huntly, Edward ob- 
served a curlew rise from a marshy part of the 
hill, to which he bent his steps in hopes of finding 
her nest. In this, however, he was disappointed ; 
but, in searching about, and within a few feet of 
the remains of a wreath of snow, he came upon a 
wild duck lying beside a tuft of rushes. It may 
be mentioned tnat there had been a heavy snow- 
storm, which had forced the plovers and wild 
ducks to abandon their nests, though then full of 
eggs, and greatly interrupted the breeding season 
in the Northern counties. Edward proceeds: 

“*As I imagined she was skulking with a view 
to avoid observation, I touched her with my stick, 
in order that she might rise; but she rose not. I 
Was surprised, and on a nearer inspection | found 
that she was dead. She lay raised a little on one 
side, her neck stretched out, her mouth open and 
full of snow, her wings somewhat extended, and 
with one of her legs appearing a little behind her. 
Near to it there were two eggs. On my dis- 
covering this, I lifted up the bird, and underneath 
her was a nest containing eleven eggs; these. 
with the other two, made thirteen in all: a few 
of them were broken. I examined the whole of 
them, and found them, without exception, to con- 
tain young birds. This was an undoubted proof 
that the poor mother had sat upon them from two 
to three weeks. With her dead body in my hand, 
I sat down to investigate the matter, and to 
ascertain, if I could, the cause of her death. I 
examined her minutely all over, and could find 
neither wound nor any mark whatever of violence. 
She had every appearance of having died of suf- 
focation. Although I had only circumstantial 
evidence, I had no hesitation in arriving at the 
conclusion that she had come by her death in a 
desperate but faithful struggle to protect her eggs 
from the fatal effects of the recent snow-storm. 

“*{ could not help thinking, as I looked at her, 
how deep and striking an example she afforded 
of maternal affection. The ruthless blast had 
swept with all its fury along the lonesome and 
unsheltered hill. The snow had risen higher, and 
the smothering drift came fiercer, as night drew 
on; yet still that poor bird, in defiance of the 
warring elements, continued to protect her home, 
and the treasure which it contained, until she 
could do so no longer, and yielded up her life. 
That life she could easily have saved, had she been 
willing to abandon the offspring which nature 
had taught her so sag | to cherish, and in 
endeavoring to preserve which she voluntarily 
remained and died. Occupied with such feelings 
and reflections as these, | know not how long I 
might have sat, had I not been roused from my 
reverie by the barking of a shepherd’s dog. The 
sun had already set, the gray twilight had begun 
to hide the distant mountains from my sight, and, 
not caring to be benighted on such a spot, I 
wrapped a piece of paper, as a winding-sheet, 
round the faithful and devoted bird, and forming 
a hole sufliciently large for the purpose, I laid 
into it the mother and the eggs. I covered them 
with earth and moss, and over all placed a solid 
piece of turf; and having done so, and being 
more affected than I should perhaps be willing to 
acknowledge, I left them to moulder into their 
original dust, and went on my way.’ ” 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A Pet Squirrel. 

No doubt there are many children among the 
readers of “Our Dumb Animals,’ and some of 
them have pets that they love dearly, and, perhaps, 
they will like to hear about a pet of the writer's, 
who is a lover of animals, insects and birds, and 
does not believe that they are made entirely for 
man’s use and pleasure, but that our dear Father 
in heaven makes them also for the pleasure it 
gives him to bestow happiness. Now I will tell 
the little ones about my pet squirrel. I called him 
* Pot,” because he was such a dear little pet. For 
many months I was an invalid and not able to go 
about much, but obliged to stay within doors, 
mostly in my own room. Pet was given to me 
early in August, and was a young flying squirrel. 
He was the greatest enjoyment of my life that 
winter. I did not confine him at all, except that 
I kept him in my own room, for if I permitted 
him to leave it, he was very likely to deprive some 
one of sleep by running over his or her face, or 
playing all sorts of gambols about the bed till 
morning began to dawn, when he would hide 
somewhere,—under a pillow, as likely as any- 
where. But when nut time came, my pet was in 
his glory. I got a quart of hickory nuts and pat 
some of them about the room where he could tind 
them, mostly in my work-basket, for the fun of 
seeing him steal away with a nut in his cunning 
little paws. He would hide them anywhere about 
the room, but especially about my person, sticking 
them in my hair, or neck, and folds of my dress, 
driving them fast, as he thought, with tiny blows 
of his paws and jaws, so that | used to say, I shed 
nuts when I rose, as trees did in autumn when the 
wind shook them. Frequently, when my physician 
came in, Pet would spring upon him, and plant a 
nut somewhere about him, especially in the pockets 
of his coat. Every week the room was swept and 
nuts gathered from everywhere,—in corners, under 
carpets, in beds, everywhere, indeed, that a nut 
could be put in—always secured, as he thought, by 
blows with his paws and little jaws. What a 
delight he was! Night after night I felt him run- 
ning over the bed, oiten over my face, and when [ 
could not sleep, he was pleasant company for me. 
And thus passed the winter; but when spring 
came, and brought improved health to me, { was 
grieved to see that Pet declined in sprightliness 
and health; he moped, and would lie in some 
quiet, dark place, no longer playing with my hair, 
or nibbling at my waiter of food. I loved the 
pretty, bright-eyed fellow, and saw that he was 
pining for life in the green woods; so one day I 
put him ina little covered basket, and took him to 
a lovely wooded hill, where a tiny stream watered 
the little plants about it, and'there I opened my 
basket and took out my little Pet. His eyes were 
dull and sleepy, and he did not want to be dis- 
turbed. I kissed his dear little head, and held him 
up to the green leaves, but he would cling to m 
dress, and try to get into my pocket. At lengt 
his feet touched an old hollow tree; then the dul- 
ness left his eyes, and he ran into the hollow. I 
stood, almost sorry for what I had done, looking 
at the hole into which he had gone. Presently he 
appeared at the mouth of the hole, and looked at 
me steadily for a short minute, as if bidding me 
farewell. There was no dulness now in his eyes, 
but life and happiness; then he turned and was 
gone, and I saw him no more. No doubt he found 
companions, and plenty of good food, and perhaps 
he told them, and his little ones after them, of his 
captivity and release, when he raced and gamboled 
in tree-tops and hollow trees. I also returned 
home happy, for I had given freedom to one of 
our Father's creatures, made for a free life. While 
he was happy with me | kept him, but as soon as 
I saw that his instinct for a life of freedom in the 
woods made him dull and unhappy, I gave him 
the life most congenial to his nature. 

I missed the little fellow for a long time, and 
never felt willing to have another like him, because 
T felt sure that a free life was happiest for such 
free, wild natures, 

BALTIMORE. 


Asylum for Neglected Cats. 
THE CHARITABLE WORK OF A POOR WOMAN LIVING IN DIVI- 
SION STREET, NEW YORK. 


On Division Street, about midway between 
Essex and Norfolk streets, New York, stands a 
three-story, dilapidated wooden building, that 
evidently dates back to the Dutch period of the 
city. The outside appearance of the house is far 
more inviting than the inside, with its rickety 
stairs, bare floor and walls, and dirty ceilings. 
This house is occupied as a tenement-house. On 
the ground floor lives a German Jew, who makes 
a living by selling cheap cigars; the first floor is 
occupied by an Irish family. A German has the 
rooms on the second floor. The third floor is 
given up to Mrs. Rosalia Goodman, better known 
by the children in that vicinity as “ Catty Good- 
man,” because she devotes so much of her time to 
the comfort and relief of persecuted and neglected 
cats. 

Here a Tribune reporter found Mrs. Goodman 
administering to the wants of some fifty cats of 
all sizes, ges and conditions. She occupied two 
rooms—one on each side of the house. The front 
room is used for eating, cooking and sleeping pur- 
poses, while the back room is used only for wash- 
ing and as a playhouse for the feline patients. 
Mrs. Goodman is a widow, and, with the exception 
of her eats, lives alone. When the reporter called 
she held in one hand a puny kitten, with a large 
bandage over its left eye, while with the other 
hand she was engaged in stirring some compound 
in a pot on the steve. Lying in the closets, on the 
tables and under the stove were cats of all deserip- 
tions. Some had broken limbs and missing eyes, 
the result probably of prowling around at night; 
others looked as though they had been clipped, 
being without their fur. Mrs. Goodman receives 
no pay for her attention to the cats; only the 
satisfaction which it gives her to attend to the 
maimed, neglected animals. Her idiosynerasy is 
so well known in the neighborhood that whenever 
a cat is found that is in want of food, or is in any 
way injured, the unfortunate sufferer is without 
delay placed in her charge.— Tribune. 

A Child Catches a Weasel. 

The Newburg “ Journal” of Saturday tells the 
following story of adventure, the little heroine 
being a young miss of some twelve years, daughter 
of a farmer residing near the village of Mount 
Hope: “ While she was engaged feeding a hen 
and chickens, at an early hour this morning, a 
weasel made its appearance among the brood and 
seized one of the chicks. The plucky little girl 
grasped the chicken and vainly endeavored to 
release it from the fatal jaws of its ravenous 
enemy. Bereft, in its eagerness for blood, of fear, 
the weasel held on, resisting all the efforts made 
to shake him off. Determined not to be beaten in 
the contest, the young miss then seized the weasel 
by the nape of its neck and ran to the house, a 
distance of some 200 feet, making her appearance 
in the dining-room, where the family were seated 
at breakfast, with it firmly clutched in her grasp, 
her hands bleeding from repeated applications of 
its teeth and claws. Here the family dog was 
called in, but the weasel fastened its jaws into the 
upper lip of his dogship, who, with howls of pain, 
wildly ran about the room. The distress of the 
dog, a great household ys again put the little 
girl upon her mettle, and seizing the weasel she 
choked him off the dog, but only to cause him to 
fasten his teeth in her thumb. which he bit through 
and through. Though the pain must necessarily 
have been great, the child uttered no ery of dis- 
tress, but patiently awaited until the grip of the 
weasel had been released by his being choked. 
The animal was then killed.” 

SABBATH-DAY’s JOURNEY.—Origen says it was 
one mile, or two thousand cubits. It was probably 
at first the distance from any man’s house to his 
synagogue, and by and by came to be a definite 
measure, not differing much from a mile, or seven 
stadia as the Syriac translator of the Bible reek- 
ons it.— Sunday School Gem, 
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Boston, September, 1877. 


Prize. 

A Prize OF Five Hunprep DOLrars (2500) will 
be paid by the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to the person or 
persons who shall do most to lessen the sufferings 
of animals in transportation by rail during the 
year which will end July 1, 1878; the same to be 
determined by judges yet to be named. 

The object is wholly practical. It is not an 
offer for plans of what might be done, although 
all wise efforts must be in accordance with some 
plan; but for definite results, authenticated as the 
judges shall require. 

It is not necessary to indicate ways in which the 
good desired can be best obtained ; and the widest 
freedom is left to every competitor. 

The proofs must be in the hands of the judges 
by August 1, 1878. 

If, however, in the opinion of the judges, the 
good done does not warrant the payment of the 
full sum, the judges may divide the same, or pay 
any part thereof, as a majority of them shall 
think just; and whatever sum may then remain 
unappropriated, if any, shall be paid to the 
Treasurer of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for the general 
work of that society. 

It is hoped and expected that deserving claim- 
ants will appear and receive the full sum. 

A. Firtu, Secretary. 

Jvuiy 2, 1877. 

The names of the. judges will be announced 
hereafter. 


How Many? 
In the course of every week there are welcome 
visitors at our office, who come with the complaint 


that there is much cruelty in the town or city of 


their residence, which they much desire to see 
suppressed. Quite often the way to do this seems 
to them very clear: it is to have an agent of the 
Society visit them, and prosecute violators of the 
law. There are cases, of course, where knowledge 
and experience in the work are valuable, and there 
an agent can work more surely and effectually 
than any one who has not had his training. In 
such cases we have complied with the request 
as far as practicable, and we hope to do so more 
and more, in answer to future calls. 

But there are other cases where no such reason 
exists, or is alleged; where it is said that no one 
is willing to take the censure and the risks 
attendant upon the enforcement of the law. In 
such cases the ready answer has been, “ organize 
a society,” or “ elect committees,” and have prose- 
cutions made in the name of the society or the 
committee. 

This would be wholly satisfactory, provided the 
right persons could be found to serve in either 
capacity. But the same courage and disinterest- 
edness are required for this duty as to make an 
open complaint. Or, if either a society or a com- 
mittee were formed, and expericnce afterwards 
brought to light the fact, if it were a fact, that 
in neither were to be found one such friend, the 
society, or the commitiee, would soon have only 
a name to live. 


Now, we desire to be understood as the advocate 
of organizations everywhere in behalf of our 
cause; but, in the most friendly spirit, we warn 
all whom it may concern, that more essential than 
society or committee, is at least one brave, pure, 
outspoken advocate of merey, upon whom frowns 
and smiles alike would be wasted, if the attempt 
were made to silence or deter. 

In confirmation of this view, if confirmation 
were needed, we could point to two ladies, one of 
Massachusetts and one of New Hampshire, who 
confront cruel men wherever they meet them, and 
who would cause the laws to be enforced where 
they respectively live if they were alone; but who 
are not alone, because where there are such lead- 
ers, followers worthy of them, and living organ- 
izations also, are sure to be found. 

So that to the question, “ How many persons 
are required in each town and city to make our 
laws against cruelty reasonably effective within 
their limits? ” our answer is, ONE. 


. Not Quite a Case. 


Enter an elderly lady. “I have a complaint to 


make.” Very well. “My neighbor would have 
kilt my deg last night. She struck it across the 
back.” 


And how is the dog this morning ? 

“ As well as iver. Sure the dog got under what 
it could find, no thanks to her, sure.” 

But suppose your neighbor should say that your 
dog attacked her. and she expected to be torn to 
pieces, so that she was defending herself? 

“ A’ coorse she would say so. She would say 
anything.” 

And how if the judge believed her ? 

“ Believed her? did ye say believed her? Tow 
could he? Ah, I see! ye mane the power ’o 
lying? Yes, yes, that’s a truth! Perhaps he 
might!” 

But what do you say was the reason for the 
abuse of your dog ? 

* What do I say? Of coorse I know. Jealousy, 
sir. Nothing else. You see, I was at a pic-nic 
for the poor yesterday ; and, saving your presence, 
I had on my best gown, and a more respectable 
woman was not to be seen in Boston. Well, my 
neighbor has money enough; she’s rich. but she’s 
mane. She don’t care for the poor, and a’ coorse 
she don’t go to pie-nics for the poor. When she 
saw me come into the street so tidy, alter being to 
the pic-nic, she was jealous of me, and mad, do 
you see ? and when she had a chance, she struck 
my poor dog for it, and would have kilt him if 
she could. She knew better than to come at me. 
That’s the whole of it.” 


A Clear Case. 

A nice Jersey cow, in a certain town, was put 
in a building not well protected against the cold. 
During the coldest weather last winter, a wife 
said to her husband: “ It is not right to keep that 
cow where she is; she ought to be brought up to 
the large barn, where she could be comfortable.” 
He would * see about it.” 

The next day, and the next, the poor cow con- 
tinued to suffer. ‘“ Well,” said the lady, “ although 
Iam your wife, if that cow is not put where she 
will be comfortable, I shall go to the society to 
prevent cruelty, in Boston, to-morrow morning, 
and report how you are treating that cow.” 

The lady did not appear here, because the possi- 
bility, not to say certainty, of her coming, if her 
plea were not heard, secured the relief she sought. 

“What's done, ye partly may compute, 
Ye know not what's prevented.” 


The Regular Monthly Meeting 
Of the Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was held at 
96 Tremont Street, on Wednesday, August 15, at 
11, A. M., the President, Mr. Angell, in the chair. 

Present: Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Johnson, Miss 
Wigglesworth, Mrs. Newhall, and Messrs. Angell, 
Sawyer and Firth. 

The Secretary made known that he had received 
$1,000, by the hand of Rev. Mr. Bowers of Clinton, 
from Mrs. Mary F. Ripley of South Hingham. It 
was then unanimously— 

Voted, That the profound thanks of the Directors 
are hereby tendered to Mrs. Ripley for her gener- 
ous gift of $1,000 to our Society, subject only to 
the condition, that the Society shall pay her 
interest thereon during her life. It was also— 

Voted, That « copy of the preceding vote be sent 
to Mrs. Ripley by the Secretary, and that he invite 
her to meet the trustees of the Permanent Fund 
here, at her convenience. 

It was then stated that Miss Jane R. Sever’s 
bequest of $1,000 to the Society had been paid ; 
and it was unanimously— 

Voted, That the Directors gratefully aecept the 
bequest of 31,000 from the estate of the late Jane 
R. Sever of Kingston, Mass. 

Voted, That a copy of the above vote be sent 
to John J. Russell, Esq., of Plymouth, Mass., 
executor of said estate. 

The question, How to invest said gift? was re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee for its considera- 
tion. 

A letter was read from Dorchester, in regard to 
the settlement of an estate there, in which the 
Society has an interest, showing serious embarrass- 
ment on account of the depreciation of real estate. 

The Secretary reported that Room No. 7 had 
been let at $2.0 for one year, from September 1, 
1877. 

The receipts and expenses for July were read, 
and referred to the Finance Committee. 


True Agents. 

Two faithful agents of our Society have lately 
died while in its service. One was Capt. Davis of 
Templeton, Mass., in regard to whom the most 
exalted testimony is borne by all who knew him. 
The other was Mr. Luther Bright, who died at 
Athol, Mass. He had been eflicient and fearless 
in the service of our cause, regarding less his own 
comfort than its prosperity. We remember with 
tenderness, and shall always honor the memories 
of both these devoted friends of our cause. 

To Agents. 
WE remind all our agents of two facts,— 


First. That in cases where their attention is 
called to animals astray, that it is the field driver 
who should be notified. He is the only person 
legally authorized to take charge of them. 

Second. That in eases of farcied or glandered 
horses. the Board of Health of the town or city 
should be notified. It is then its duty to provide 
for the destruction and burial of such diseased 
animals, and no one else has the needed power. 
Recent experiences have made evident the need of 
attention to both points. We should need the 
State treasury to draw upon if we undertook the 
duties of boards of health and field drivers. 
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Our Benefactors. 
WILLIAM APPLETON. 

William Appleton was born in Boston, January 
24, 1825, and died February 10, 1877, aged 52 
years. 

His constitution being delicate, he never entered 
actively into business or politics, but, in the retire- 
ment of his home, he was constantly occupied 
either in the mechanical arts,— printing, telegraph- 
ing, ete.,—or in such literary pursuits as were in 
accordance with his tastes,—the study of astron- 
omy, paintings, genealogies, ete. 

He prepared a valuable work for the press,— 
a translation from the Latin of a history of the 
French expedition to Florida in 1564. 

Often spicy paragraphs from his pen appeared 
in the daily papers. 

He was very fond of animals; would never allow 
even an insect to be tortured in his presence. 

He was one of the founders of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; 
was elected on its first board of directors, and, 
through life, was one of its warmest friends, giving 
both time and money freely to its objects. 

The convenient well and watering-place on the 
road to Nahant, and ten stone drinking-fountains 
in Boston, are among the memorials of his loving 
care for animals. 

I have seen no truer tribute to the memory of 
this eminently humane and Christian gentleman, 
than this, which appeared in the “ Boston Daily 
Post” on the day succeeding his death,— 

“ Mr. William Appleton died at his residence in 
Beacon Street, yesterday. He was the last sur- 
viving son of the late Hon. William Appleton, the 
distinguished merchant prince, and member of 
Congress. 

“He inherited sufficient wealth to place him 
above the desire for further accumulation, and 
hence did not mingle to any great extent in active 
business circles, but led a quiet and retired life. 
He was a gentleman of culture and refinement, of 
genial disposition, large benevolence, simple tastes 
and unostentatious manners, who gathered about 
him a host of ardent friends. His charities were 
distributed with a liberal hand, and the poor of 
Boston have lost in him a kind-hearted and gener- 
ous benefactor.” 

We may look far to find a better record than 
this. 

In his last illness, his mind seemed to be almost 
constantly occupied with thoughts for the happi- 
ness of others, and in directing gifts to those 
less favored than himself. 

He died peacefully, as such a man should die, 
in the holy confidence of a religious faith, and in 
perfect charity with all men. 

The body of William Appleton lies at Mount 
Auburn. His monuments of stone stand in our 
public streets, where thirsty horses drink. His 
soul is with the merciful God who gave it. 

G. T. A. 


Miss JANE R. SEVER, 
Daughter of James and Jane (Russell) Sever, was 
born at Kingston, Mass., January 13, 1802, and 
died December 7, 1876. 

She was a descendant of Robert Seaver, who 
was living in Roxbury in 1634, and from whom 
many of the name, living in the vicinity of Boston, 
are descended; but her branch of the family 
dropped the a. 

She passed an uneventful life in her native 


town, manifesting, in her later years, a strong 
interest in philanthropic and charitable associa- 
tions. 

Physical suffering, either of man or dumb ani- 
mals, appealed strongly to her sympathy, and she 
was ever ready to contribute to its relief, according 
to her ability. 

Her unostentatious charities will be missed by 
many, to whom alone they were known. 

By her will she made the following bequests :— 
To the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Animals, . - $1,000 
Plymouth Fragment Society, 
Children’s Mission to Children of Destitute, 1,000 
Temporary Home for the Destitute, . - 1,000 
N. E. Hospital for Women and Children, . 1,000 
Washingtonian Home for Inebriates, . - 1,000 
Sailor’s Snug Harbor, . 500 
Boston Port and Seamen’s Aid Society, . 500 

In the doings of the directors in August, in 
another column, due acknowledgment will be 
found of the receipt of the bequest left for our 
Society. 

It is an extremely pleasant duty to inscribe 
Miss Sever’s name among our benefactors. 


Items. 

A Most WELCOME Girt.—Since our August 
number was printed, a lady of a neighboring town 
has paid the Society $1,000, subject only to the 
payment of interest during the donor’s life. And 
this is not the first time the generous lady has 
remembered the Society. The thanks of all 
humane people are due to our good friend. 


Byron’s MEMORIAL STATUE in Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, as shown in the “ I]lustrated London News” 
of July 14, represents Byron sitting, with his head 
resting upon his right hand. At his feet is a noble 
Newfoundland dog. 

The epitaph he wrote at Newstead Abbey is 
recalled by this figure,— 


“But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes, for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he had on eartia.” 


Or Cats.—A lady teacher in a Boston public 
school had a homeless cat come into her school- 
room. She fed it; of course treated it kindly, and 
the cat made the school-building its home. It was 
a regular attendant at her school, and soon all her 
scholars showed an interest in it. They would ask 
the privilege of taking it to their seats, which was 
granted, often as a reward to the deserving ; but 
the worst boys would also desire it as a favor. 
With some words of caution it was often granted, 
and the pet was never abused by them. Who can 
tell how far and how long such a lesson of practi- 
cal kindness will be felt in the lives of all the 
children who saw it and shared in it? 

A peculiarity in this case, was, that the cat 
attached itself to one of the boys who was not 
known to have shown it unusual care, and with 
whom it would go anywhere and for whom it 
would leave every one else, including the teacher. 
When all heads were bent in devotion, it would 
step over, or pass by, others to lay its head upon 
the neck of the favored boy. 


1,000° 


It requires quick hearing, sharp observation and 
a good memory to know always a friend’s peculiai 
ring of the house bell, although there is, no doubt, 
an individuality in that as in every other human 
act. Not to-be able to do this is not, however, a 
proof of dulness in child or man; but when done 
by a cat is worth noting. A lady in Boylston 
Street, in this city, had a cat which for years always 
left its rug and went down the stairs to the front 
door when its mistress rang, to meet her, if the 
doors of the rooms were open; but it took no 
notice whatever of the ring of anybody else. 


DocuMeENtTs.—In our next paper will appear a 
list, with a brief account of each, of our stereo- 
type publications. In the meantime, we ask at- 
tention to the circulation of the remaining extra 
numbers of “Our Dumb Animals.” The begin- 
ning of the school year, about the Ist of Septem- 
ber, is a favorable time for this. While in many 
towns the papers have been already circulated, 
there are counties in New England where few 
have been seen. Through friends in the remoter 
districts, have we not readers who can change 
this? And, also, outside of New England? We 
ask only that. the postage, or expressage, be paid 
upon them. Please to let us hear in September. 


“ CHILDREN’s FRIEND,” AND “INFANT'S 
MAGAZINE,” are illustrated monthlies published 
by Partridge & Co. of London. 

As their names imply, they are for different 
ages. Each has sixteen pages, and both have 
superior wood engravings. 

Messrs. Partridge & Co. are the publishers of 
many valuable books akout animals, and this has 
brought our Society in business relations with 
them. We take subscribers for either of the two 
at sixty cents a year. At this time we have extra 
copies of both, which we shall be glad to sell to 
any friends at five cents each. They are worth 
much more. Who orders them? 


Strikes and War. 

The past month has been a painfully memora- 
ble one. First, by the strikes and violence of the 
railway employés on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, whose bad example was followed in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, and elsewhere. To 
have refused to work themselves was the clear 


right of these men, but to prevent others from 
working who were willing to do so, was a crime. 
This crime led to mobs, who committed such 
wanton destruction of property in several places, 
but especially in Pittsburg, as has never been seen 
in our country before in a time of peace. Still 
worse, although one of their inevitable conse- 
quences, ‘was the loss of human life, the extent of 
which is not yet fully known. As we write, the 
trains are again running, and order is in the 
ascendant. 

And, secondly, by the progress of the war 
between Russia and Turkey. The battle of 
Plevna, July 31, has shown what surprises are 
possible. The bravery and unity of the Turks 
ought, however, to have forbidden the expectation 
of an easy victory for Russia, if a decisive victory 
at all is to come to her. But of the sufferings of 
the soldiers; of the atrocities upon the peaceable 
inhabitants wherever the armies go. and of the 
added horrors from religious fanaticism, the let- 
ters from correspondents with both sides have 
told us more than enough. God grant that in 
our October number a better report can be made. 
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Andover. 

Roastinc A Woopcnuck ALIve. — Officer 
Langlan, of the M. S. P. C. to A., arraigned, 
before Justice Poor. yesterday afternoon, T imothy 
Donovan of this place, charged with roasting a 
live woodchuck to death on the 2d instant. It 
appears that the animal had made repeated forays 
upon Donovan's cabbage patch, and though per- 
sistent efforts were made to capture him, he 
successfully eluded them until Thursday of last 
week, when he got into a steel trap, from which he 
was unable to escape. Taking it to his door-yard, 
Donovan built up a fire, and in the presence of his 
wife and children. held the animal over it until 
life was extinct. His description to Mr. Langlan 
of its sufferings was related with a fiendish ‘glee 
that could only be appreciated by a savage. He 
was found guilty of the offence charged, and 

sentenced to pay a fine of $50 and costs. An 
appeal being taken, he was held in $200 to prose- 
cute the same before the Superior Criminal Court 
at Lawrence the first Monday in October next. 
—Boston Journal, August \1 

The only difference, as we hear, between the 
government witnesses and the defendant, related 
to the time the animal suffered. The defendant, 
at the trial, thought it not over two minutes; but 
he had thought it much longer when he first told 
the story. It was argued that the case was a 
trivial one! that a woodchuck, being a wild animal, 
is not protected by law, and that the killing was 
done as quickly as if by a dog, or in the usual 
ways! 

Judge Poor said the Society was doing a work 
in which all good citizens were deeply interested. 
And while it might appear to some that a wood- 
chuck had not the same rights to the protection of 
the law with domestic animals, he held that the 
law protected all from acts of brutality. By the 
statement of the defendant himself, he considered 
the case one of extreme cruelty. 


Wings Against Steam. 

On Friday there was a race from Dover to Lon- 
don between the continental mail express train 
and a carrier pigeon conveying a document of 
an urgent nature from the French police. The 
pigeon, which was bred by Messrs. Hartley & 
Sons of Woolwich. and “homed,” when a few 
weeks old, to a building in Cannon Street, city, 
was of the best breed of homing pigeons, known 
as “ Belgian voyageurs.” The bird was tossed 
through the railw ay-carriage window, by a French 
official, as the train moved from the ‘Admiralty 
Pier, the wind being west, and the atmosphere 
hazy, but with the sun shining. For upwards of 
a minute the carrier pigeon circled round to an 
altitude of about half a mile, and then sailed away 
towards London. By this time the train,—which 
carried the European mails, and was timed not to 
stop between Dover and Cannon Street,—had got 
up to full speed, and was proceeding at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour towards London. The 
odds, at starting, seemed against the bird, and the 
railway officials predicted that the little messen- 

rer would be beaten in the race. The pigeon, 

however, as soon as it ascertained its bearings, 
took the nearest homeward route in a direction 
midway between Maidstone and Sittingbourne, 
—the distance “as the crow flies” between Dover 
and London being seventy miles, and by rail 
seventy-six nd one-half miles. When the conti- 
nental mail express came into Cannon Street 
station, the bird had been home twenty minutes, 
having beaten Her Majesty's royal m: iil by a time 
allowance representing eighteen miles.—London 
Times. 


Some people keep savage dogs around their 
houses, so that the tramp who stops to “get a 
bite” may get it outside the door.—Medjord 
Chronicle. 


Collies. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, has many 
anecdotes of the breed of dogs known as the Col- 
lies. He had one named “ Sirrah,” of which he 
relates the following :— 


“Upon one occasion, about seven hundred | 


lambs, which were under his care at weaning- 
time, broke up at midnight, and scampered off, in 
three divisions, across the neighboring hills, in 
spite of all that he and an assistant could do to 
keep them together. The night was so dark that 
he could not see Sirrah; but the faithful animal 
heard his master lament their absence in words 
which, of all others, were sure to set him most on 
the alert; and without more ado, he silently set 
off in quest of the recreant flock. Meanwhile the 
shepherd and his companion did not fail to do all 
in their power to recover their lost charge; they 
spent the whole night in — the hills for 
miles round, but of neither the lambs nor Sirrah 
could they obtain the slightest trace. It was the 
most extraordinary circumstance that had ever 
oceurred in the annals of pastoral life. They had 
nothing for it, day having dawned, but to return 
to their master, and inform him that they had lost 
his whole flock of lambs, and knew not what was 
become of one of them. ‘On our way home, how- 
ever, says Mr. Hogg, 
lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine called the 
Flesh Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah stand- 
ing in tront of them looking round for some relief, 
but still true to his charge. The sun was then up, 
and when we first came in view, we concluded that 
it was one of the divisions which Sirrah had been 
unable to manage until he came to that command- 
ing situation. But what was our astonishment 
when we discovered that not one lamb of the 
whole flock was wanting! How he had got all 
the divisions collected in the dark is be ‘yond my 
comprehension. The charge was left entirely to 
himself from midnight until the rising sun; and 
if all the shepherds in the forest had been there 
to have assisted him, they could not have effected 
it with greater propriety. All that I can further 
say is, that I never felt so grateful to any creature 
under the sun as I did to my honest Sirrah that 
morning.’ ” 


Remarkable Instance of Affection in a Dog. 


A very remarkable illustration of the affection 
of a greyhound for its master has just occurred 
at Crewe. A few days ago a notorious Crewe 
poacher, named Thomas Blackburn, was sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude for nearly killing 
a policeman near Nantwich. He was the owner 
of a favorite greyhound, which, in many a mid- 
night poaching raid, proved itself valuable to its 
owner in the game preserves. Thus a strange 
but powerful affection subsisted between the man 
and his dog, and never were they found apart. 


After Blackburn’s imprisonment the actions of 


the animal became singular. Regularly every 
day he visited the man’s previous haunts, with a 
wistful look in his brown eyes; and when the 
shades of evening fell he would lie down under 
the seat of Blackburn’s favorite inn, and there for 
several hours await the master who never came. 
The landlord, to his credit, put food before the 
animal; but latterly it did not seem to eat much. 
In the afternoon the faithful animal, like a sentinel 
on duty, was seen to parade Market Street, back- 
wards and forwards, between the corner of Earle 
Street and Victoria Street, looking for its master ; 
but he appeared not. Gradually the movements 
of the hound became more languid; and on 
Friday night, in Market Street, it ‘dropped dead, 
as one of the crowd said, “ of a broken heart at 
the loss of its master.”—Chesler Guardian 
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LopGER: “ Now, look here, Mrs. Crumple, I’ve 
missed a pound of tea, a pot of jam, and half a 
bottle of brandy. Now, don’t say it’s the cat!” 
Mrs. Crumple: “ Me, sir! [should be the last to 
accuse anybody—leastways, unless it were the 
Colourardo Beadle. Funny Folks. 


‘we discovered a lot of 


\ 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in July. 
Whole number of complaints, 139; viz., Beating, 12; overwork- 
ing, 9; overdriving, 4; driving when lame and galled, 36; failing 
to provide proper food and shelter, 8; abandoning, 4; torturing, 
6; driving when diseased, 14; cruelly transporting, 5; defective 
streets, 1; general cruelty, 40. 
Remedied without prosecution, 41; 
substanti: 1 48; not found, 3; proseeuted, 4; convicted, 2; 
pending, 1; under investigation, 4. 
Animals kilied, 30; temporarily taken from work, 29. 
FINEs, 


Justices’ Courts.—Andover, $5; Gardner, $5. 

District Courts. — Second Eastern Worcester, $10; Third 
Bristol, $10. 

Police Court.—Newton, $15. (Paid at House of Correction.) 

Municipal Courts.—Brighton District (4 cases), $15; South 
Boston District, 35. Total, 365. 

Witness fees, $5.20. 


warnings issued, 39; not 


Receipts by the Society in July. 

[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
ease they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. ] 

MEMBERS AND Donors. 

Mrs. C. L. Barnard, $20; W. J. Foster, 35; Muffee Spitz, $25 
$2; Mrs. S. E. Morris, $2; J. Ellison, $2; J. C. 
Harwood, : Mrs. K. Gibson, $l; } V. H. Browne, $1; 
Miss Pralfrer, $1; E. A. Smith, 25 cents; T.R. Clement, 20 cents. 
Total, $37.45. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
One Dollar Each. 

William P. Avis, A. A. Whitney, Mrs. W. Hilliard, Mrs. B. 
H. Greene, Mrs. H. Chapman, J. Morse, Captain J. Kingman, 
Miss C. Moore, John Adama, Mrs. A. Twing, Mra. A. M. Dix, 
Miss A. Ketelers, Mra. N. W. Appleton, G. W. Coombs, W. HL. 
Cheney, Mrs. M. L. Keith, Miss L. M. Alline, G. W. Lane, Mrs. 
F. V. R. Browne, Mrs. A. ‘Tewksbury, W. D. Prouty, Mrs. L. 
W. Rice, Robert Hamilton, Stephen Brownell, J. C. Van Voor. 
hies, V. ‘T. M. Culley, Mrs. J. C. Abbott, J.T. Guild, Miss E. 
Lewis, George Albee, Mrs. Henry Stone, Miss 8. M. Taylor, 
H. Prebasco, Mrs. E. R. Cogswell, J. P. Andrews, Mrs. J. B. 
Carroll, Daniel Austin, Henry Thayer & Co., Mrs. 8. Whitney, 
Mrs. E. W. Case, C. H. Wharton, Rev. Wm. Crawford, Mrs. M. 
8S. Wheeler, Mrs. Samuel Goddard, Miss Julia Goddard, Miss 
C. M. Derring, E win Baker, John Bunten, Olney Arnold, Miss 
Darrah, Mrs. George Pratt, Richard McCall, Mrs. 8S. E. Mills, 
Mrs. H. C. Moore, L. Bradford, Mrs. W. Lewis, Mrs. J. H. 
Porter, F. Robbins, Miss Helen M. Stark. Total, $39. 

Total receipts in July, $166.65. 


THERE is an International Association for the 
Total Suppression of Vivisection, which held its 
first annual mecting in London on the 21st ult. 
lt was determined to offer a reward of one hun- 
dred guineas for the first conviction of any per- 
son, licensed or unlicensed, for cruelty on the plea 
of science. It was also agreed to agitate for the 
complete abolition of vivisection. 

Palace Cars for Cattle. 

That the world moves is evidenced by the fact 
that the cattle moving over the Pennsylvania and 
Pittsburg. Fort Wayne & Chicago railroads are 
to be furnished with palace cars. They are run 
under the auspices of the Live-Stock Humane 
Transportation Company, and are destined to 
work a great reform in the business of stock- 
shipping,—their construction being such that cat- 
tle, horses, hogs, and sheep can be regularly 
watered while in transit on the cars. Live-stock 
will be transported in them in half the time re- 
quired by the old system, and. being properly fed 
and watered, arrive at their destination in the 
best possible condition. It is proposed to extend 
them to the far West and South-west.— Boston 
Herald, Aug. 16. 


Bluebirds. 

Besides building little houses for bluebirds 
and others, a very effective means of attracting 
birds generally is a little tray of crumbs, seeds, 
etc. A piece of board a foot square, with an inch- 
high border to keep the food from blowing off, 
and fastened upon a trec, will answer every pur- 
pose, though it may be improved by a roof. But 
the wisest device fur calling birds about the house 
—in places where there are no brooks or springs 
near, especially—is a bird-bath. Almost all birds 
are fond of bathing ; and any one who will but 
take the trouble to fill a shallow dish every day 
with water, and place it in some shady nook, will 
be repaid a thousand-fold by the sight of the birds 
bathing,—some flashing the spray in all direc- 
tions, some dressing their wet plumage in the 
near branches, some disputing the right as to the 
first plunge.— Lippincott. 
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Capture of Black Eagles. 


By the steamer “ Senator.” which arrived on 
Sunday, Mr Wolcott of this city brought two 
young black eagles for Woodward’s Gardens. He 
says that this species of eagle is rare almost to 
extinction. They were secured by him on a very 
elevated portion of the Sespe range of mountains, 
about seventy miles north from Santa Barbara, 
where he put them on the boat. 

Having previously observed the parent eagles 
sailing down the valley, he climbed a tree twenty 
feet above the ground before a branch was reached, 
and then ten teet more to the nest, some of the 
sticks composing which were as thick as a man’s 
wrist. With some difficulty he secured the young 
birds, then about three weeks old and the size of 
large chickens. He succeeded in decamping with 
them beiore the return of one of the old birds, 
which came back shortly alterward with a young 
lamb in its claws. ‘Though the old bird saw Mr. 
Wolcott, it did not see the young eagles he had, or 
there would have been a tight. Returning to the 
house at which he was staying, the birds were 
secured in a pen, and kept three weeks. ‘hey are 
now about six weeks old, about two feet in height, 
and can dispose of a jackrabbit or more at a meal 
without indigestion. A few days ago a coyote 
visited the house and destroyed all the chickens. 
The eagles were then placed in the chicken-pen. 
The next morning the coyote returned to get some 
more chickens, and under the impression that these 
eagles would suit him, he got hold of one of them. 
The eagle also got hold of him by inserting his 
talons in his nose, but was unable to drag him into 
the pen, the coyote being equally powerless to drag 
the eagle out. The coyote then concluded that he 
didn’t want any more eagle, and expressed himself 
to that effect loudly, but too late, inasmuch as Mr. 
Wolcott's attention was drawn to the spot, and 
he shot the animal. He says that the full-grown 
eagles of this very rare species are eight feet in 
spread of wing, tour feet in height, and scarcely 
any man or animal could avoid being stunned if 
attacked by them in their usual manner.—San 
Francisco Post. 


2 
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Mosquitoes, 


“ But what do you say about the mosquitoes?” 
youask. We answer, that a man has no right to 
ave a mosquito in his room, if he be a hard- 

working man, and really needs sound, undis- 
turbed repose. A man who has nothing to do has 
a right to be bitten, and mosquitoes to him area 
legitimate luxury. For sleep to him is not a 
necessity, but a luxury, and he can limit himself 
to the full extent of his preference. But a work- 
ingman has no right to allow a mosquito in his 
chamber. ‘The idle classes have greater privileges 
in this respect; but we laborers have to govern 
ourselves by the great law of right. A few cents’ 
worth of muslin carefully tucked over the win- 
dow-pane, or arranged in a canopy over the bed, 
secures for the tired man a good night's rest. 
And a good night’s rest means—if a man is not 
lazy—a good day’s work. And a good day’s 
work, multiplied into the number of the days that 
summer gives us, Means a prosperous tarm.— 
Golden Rule. 
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The Mouse. 


I'm only a poor little mouse, ma’am! 

1 live in the wall of your house, ma’am! 

With a fragment of cheese and a very few peas, 

I was having a little carouse, ma’am! 

Tis hard living there in the wall, ma’am! 

For plaster and mortar will pall, ma’am, 

On the minds of the young, and when specially hungry, 
Upon their poor father they’l! fall, ma’am ! 


In your eyes I see mercy, I’m sure ma’am! 
Oh, there’s no need to open the door, ma’am! 
Ill slip through the crack and I'll never come back, 
Oh, I'll never come back any more, ma’amn! 
—Elgin Reformer. 


Mignonette. 


Mignonette (“little darling”) is a universal 
favorite with all lovers of flowers, including our 
honey-bees. Linnzeus compared its perfume to 
ambrosia. <A native of Egypt and Northern 
Africa, it came to us by way of France and Eng- 
land over one hundred years ago. In France they 
call it by its Latin name Reseda Odorata, which 
seems not a little singular, while in England its 
French name is the popular one. Although re- 
garded as an annual, it ean be made to last several 
years if placed in a greenhouse during the winter 
and properly trained. Its delightfully fragrant 
flowers will then bloom through the year. 

On the shores of Algiers it grows wild in a 
warm and sandy soil. In all the gardens in 
Europe it is well known, and too well known 
here to need a description. A prominent bee- 
keeper estimates that one acre of the common 
mignonette will supply with nectar the bees of 
one hundred hives. ‘Thus it is very useful as well 
as delightful, and appreciated by all for its charm- 
ing qualities.—Bee-Keeper’s Maguzine. 
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WNest-building Fish. 


Our feathered friends have long been noted for 
their ability in the nest-building line, but fish have 
never been credited with giving much attention to 
this species of architecture. One of the most 
common, however, of our British fish, the little 
stickleback, is an ingenious builder of nests. The 
stickleback’s nest consists of extremely minute 
pieces of straw and sticks, selected to resemble 
the color of the ground at the bottom of the 
water. Its circumterence is rather more than that 
of a shilling, and it has a top or cover, with a hole 
in the centre, about the size of a small nut, in 
which are deposited the eggs or spawn. ‘This 
opening is frequently concealed by drawing little 
fragments of straw over it, but this is not always 
done. On some coasts the stickleback gets into 
pools at the highest water-mark of the tides, and 
builds its nest there. These pools not being con- 
nected with the sea, except at spring tides, the 
young fish get the full benefit of the heat of the 
sun. 

When the young are hatched, they form the sole 
eare of the male fish, who looks well after his 
juvenile sticklebacks, till they are grown up and 
able to shift for themselves. 

But let no one, alter reading these particulars, 
carry away the impression that the stickleback is 
nothing but an amiable housekeeper and a watch- 
ful father. Far from that; a more vicious, irri- 
table little creature does not exist in any pond, 
river, or ocean under the sun. He is much given 
to fighting, and his battles are sometimes in de- 
fence of home, but most often they are only to 
indulge a disposition which is pugnacious in the 
highest degree.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


Tue toad, so says “ Forest and Stream,” almost 
universally despised and upbraided for his ugli- 
ness, is yet a usetul, good-natured, quiet fellow, 
who recognizes his friends and those who are kind 
to him. Like the sparrow, the toad has been con- 
sidered a nuisance, and in some sections has been 
exterminated; but the exterminators have been 
only too glad atterwards to get him back by the 
expenditure of large sums of money. So useful 
are toads in gardens, that they are sold in France 
by the dozen for the purpose of stocking gardens 
to free them from many injurious insects. The 
toad lives almost entirely on winged insects, and 
never does harm to plants. 


or 


SomME teachers seem to use a lesson in the class 
in about the same style that Rowland Hill is said 
on one oceasion to have treated a Bible text. 
Dividing his sermon into three parts, he added, 
first, we shall go into the subject; secondly, we 
shall go round about the subject; and thirdly, we 
shall go away from the subject altogether.—Sun- 
day School World. 


The Turks. 


“ The remark,” said Lieder, “ that Orientals are 
not to be judged according to European notions, 
is so obvious that it has become trite; on no point 
is the difference between the two minds more 
striking than in the respect for life. 

“The European cares nothing for brute life; he 
destroys the lower animals without scruple when- 
ever it suits his convenience, his pleasure, or his 
eaprice; he shoots his favorite horse and his 
favorite dog as soon as they become too old for 
service. 

“The Mussulman preserves the lives of the 
lower animals solicitously. Though he considers 
the dog impure. and never makes a friend of him, 
he thinks it sinful to kill him, and allows the 
neighborhood and even the streets of his town to 
be infested by packs of masterle’s dogs whom we 
should get rid of in London or Berlin in one day. 
The beggar does not venture to destroy his ver- 
min; he puts them tenderly on the ground. There 
are hospitals in Cairo for superannuated cats, where 
they are fed at the public expense. But to human 
lite he is utterly indifferent; he extinguishes it 
with much less scruple than that with which we 
shoot a horse past his work.”—Fortnightly Review. 


The Koran on Animals. 


“There is no kind of beast on earth. nor fowl 
which flieth with its wings, but the same is a 
people like unto you; we have not omitted any- 
thing in the Book of our decrees: then unto their 
Lords shall they return.” 


Whereupon Sale, the translator, in a note apply- 
ing to this passage, says :— 

“ For, according to the Mohammedan belief, the 
irrational animals will also be restored to life at 
the resurrection, that they may be brought to 
judgment, and have vengeance taken on them for 
the injuries they did one another while in this 
world.” 


It does not seem to have occurred to the trans- 
lator that any vengeance was to be taken for the 
injuries which the other animals had received 
from the hands of man.—4A. Helps. 
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Dogs at the Seat of War. 


The Servian dogs which have not followed their 
masters, but remained in the villages, and attached 
themselves to the Turkish kitchens, not the Turks, 
afford us some slight amusement. The Turkish 
dogs, as is well known, are an ugly race, and 
belong to a town, a street, seldom a house, and 
never a person. The handsomer Servian dogs of 
different races are, therefore, something new to 
officers and soldiers, but they cannot succeed in 
gaining their affection, for they do not know how 
to treat them. They are always astonished that in 
a few minutes the animals grow accustomed to 
me and obey my call, but in vain I try to teach 
my friends how to treat dogs.—Evening Standard. 


> 


How tHe JuRY CoMPROMISED.—The Stanford 
(Kv.) * Interior Journal” contains the following : 
“The suit of Stephenson against Ray, for a yoke 
of oxen, has, after five trials, with as many hung 
juries, been at last decided. The jury had evi- 
dently gotten tired of the case, as the following 
verdict shows: ‘ We of the jury find for the plain- 
tiff one of the steers.in the controversy, or its 
value, fifty dollars; and to the defendant the other 
steer, or its value, fifty dollars; the cost to be 
equally divided between the parties, and the yoke 
to go to the lawyers.’” 

YounG wire: “I wish you'd let me go with 
you to the city to-morrow, Fred?” Young hus- 
band: Why, my love?” Young wife: “ Because 
I should so like, just for once, to take a walk 
through the money market.”— Punch. 


Wuar can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Words adapted from “The Sunny Side.” 


A PRAYER. 


The music was written for “Our Dumb Animals,” by Mr. C. L. CAPEN, of Boston. 


4. 


| 
Lord and King, 


1.Ma - ker of earth, and se and sky, Cre - a -_ tion’s Sovereign Whohung thestar - ry 
2. For us they toil, for ~g they die, These hum - ble crea- tures Thou hast made; How shall wedare their 
worlds on high And formed a - like the spar - row’s wing: Bless the dumb crea - tures 
rights de - ny, ; On whom Thy seal of love is laid ? Teach Thou our hearts to 
-—t 
of Thy care And lis - ten to their voice - ess 
hear their plea, As Thou dost man’s in prayer to 
2. 2. 2. 
| | | 
Oo 
prayer. And lis - ten to their voice - less prayer. 
Thee! As Thou dost man’s in prayer to Thee! 
The Bees, Items. 
Therefore doth Heaven divide Hawks can fly at the rate of 159 miles an hour. Our Dumb Animals. 
The state of man in divers functions, Ducks can fly at the rate of 90 miles an hour. 
Setting endeavor in continual motion: The crow can fly at the rate of 25 miles an hour. 
To cor is fixed, as an aim or butt, : The sparrow can fly at the rate of 92 miles an Published on the first Tuesday of each Month 
falcon can fly at the rate of 73 miles an ( 
Creatures, that by a rule in nature, teach Suit for the {Jrecention of to 
Frogs live from 12 to 15 years—if not eaten. 
They have a king and officers of sorts ; Three thousand stars only are visible to the leis 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home; 3 


Others, like soldiers, arméd in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds; 
Which pillage, they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor; 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
THE SINGING MASONS BUILDING ROOFS OF GOLD; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to the executioner’s pale 
The lazy, yawning drone. 
—Shakespeare. Henry V., Act 1, Sc. 2. 


Anp all is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 
= —Tennyson. 


naked eye. Countless millions are revealed by 
the telescope. Some are so remote that their 
light, travelling at the rate of 200,000 miles a 
second, cannot arrive at our little planet in less 
than 14,000 years. 
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ALL souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer, by Thee are lit; 
And, dim or clear, Thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and centuries sit. 
— Whittier. 


Form of Bequest of Personal Property. 

I give and bequeath to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the sum 
of dollars, for the uses of said corporation. 

Form of Devise of Real Property. 

I give and devise unto the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
(here insert the description of the property). To 
have and to hold the same unto the said corpora- 
tion, its successors and assigns, forever. 


$1.00 per annum, in atone. Postage FREE to all parts of the 


nited States. 


Se Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to 
the Secretary. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP: 
Active Life, . . . . $100 00 | Associate Annual, . . $5 00° 
Associate Life, . . . 5000] Children’s, . .... 100 
Active Annual,. . . 1000; Branch, . ..... 10 


£9-All Members receive “ Our Dumb Animals” free, and all 
Publications of the Society. 


GEORGE T. ANGELL,. . . . . President. 
OLIVER W. PEABODY, . . .. Treasurer. 
ARRAHAM FIRTH,. . « Secretary. 
CHARLES A. CURRIER,. . . . . + Special Agent. 


OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY: 
96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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